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[THE CONTENT OF OUR INFORMATION 


he Content of Our Information,” delivered by Erwin 
. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor, at 
e First-Vay-of-lssue Ceremony for the Commemora- 
e Stamp Honoring Journalism and Freedom of the 
ess. Mr. Canham accepted the stamp on behalf of the 
ofession of journalism afier it was formerly presented 
L. Rohe Walter, special assistant to the Postmaster 
neral. The ceremony was held September 22 in Jesse 
ll in connection with the observance of the Fiftieth 
niversary of the University of Missouri School of 
r. Canham was introduced by Dr. Frank Luther Mott, 
urnalism, the first school of journalism in the world. 
an emeritus of the School of Journalism. 


It is, I think, altogether appropriate that a stamp 
aring upon its face those explosive tools, the quill and 
printing press, should be issued in this year 1958. I 
y this in no mood of complacency and self-satisfaction. 

the contrary. The information media at this hour in 
tory bear a graver and heavier burden than at any 
er time in the experience of mankind. These are the 
st complex and cryptic days men have ever lived. 
formation — reported, clarified, evaluated —is more 
sperately needed today than ever before, for men face 

gravest decisions they have ever had to make. The 
ue, as we all know, is survival. We must learn what 
do about it. Nothing can help us more than a knowl- 
ge of the facts. 

I am of course speaking of all the media of informa- 
n. We are all passengers in the same cosmic boat, 
ough there are significant differences in our functions 
d in our relation to public authority. There is healthy 
mpetition among us, which tends to force each of us 
do our own special jobs better. But freedom for one 
freedom for all; failure of one reflects unfavorably on 
. We are all responsible to the same people — the 
imate consumers. 


The best way I can repay your compliment in asking 
e to speak here today is to tell you frankly and bluntly 
€ questions — short and long range — which I believe 
e information media of this nation need to ask — and 

to answer. 


Whose Hands Fateful Decisions 


The first question (and I am speaking on a very short 
nge basis indeed) is to make certain that the American 
tople know what is going on in the Formosa strait. What 
our national commitment, and how will it be carried 
t? Are we in control of our own decisions? Can the 


awesome verdict of peace or war be made by the Ameri- 
can people, or has it been taken out of their hands? In 
whose hands is it? It seems to me that today the Ameri- 
can informational media must never cease asking these 
questions. 


The second task is to find out if the American people 
are adequately defended now, and will be adequately 
defended in the years immediately ahead. I do not know. 
Do you? Some say that we are living in a balance-of- 
power situation, the so-called stalemate of terror, in which 
no nation will attack in a massive war because it will 
suffer massive and insupportable devastation in return. 
But lately others, including many who should know, are 
saying that this situation is passing, and that in the years 
not far ahead the Soviet Union might be able to attack 
without the certainty of forbidding deterrence. Who is 
right? Will we get the answer in time? 

A third question — and there are many other lesser 
ones that could be asked — relates to the basic tenets of 
present-day American life. Do we know what has gone 
wrong with American life and society in the last genera- 
tion? Why is it that the free system, which ought to be 
leading men throughout the world in a heart-stirring and 
victorious struggle against totalitarian despotisms — po- 
litical, military and economic — is fighting a desperate 
rear-guard action for its life? Why are we a little island 
of only relative freedom in a rising sea of statism? Why 
does so much of the world misunderstand us, abuse us, 
reject our ideals and principles? Are we sure of these 
ideals and principles ourselves? 


Where Answers May Mean Survival 


These questions, and many others, seem to me among 
those we must ask and answer for survival. This is the 
information we need. | do not profess that such questions 
can be answered readily, if at all, or that the answers will 
be simple. But I suggest that we live in a time of extreme 
danger, both short and long range, and that the only 
hope of survival is to do our utmost to find out where 
we are and where we seem to be going. 

And I have the conviction that an approach toward 
answers and solutions can come if we dig deeper into 
the actual content of our lives, into our system of values. 

The outstanding phenomenon of our time is the 
changed relationship between man and his physical envi- 
ronment. That is the great thing that has happened during 
the last century. We have tamed vast physical forces, 
culminating in the awesome magnitudes of atomic and 
nuclear force. We have multiplied our power resources, 


both actual and potential, by an unbelievable figure. Thus 
we have lifted, actually and potentially, a great part of the 
burden of toil from the shoulders of men and women and 
children, 


Some Fruits of Materialism 


We have mastered the techniques of communication 
to the point where the same voice may be heard speaking 
in every remotest corner of the planet at once. Before 
long, the same visual image can be seen in every corner 
of the pianet at once. Thus our possibility of communi- 
cation has become instantaneous and total. And in terms 
of transportation, we have shrunk our planet into a 
neighborhood. We can fly around it faster than the sun, 
and faster than the speed of sound. These are miracles 
indeed. But they are not all. 

We are the first generation that has been able to lift 
not only its heart and its mind but also its body toward 
the stars! We have conquered vast problems of public 
health and of nutrition. ‘Lhe life-span of humanity has 
been enormously extended; the death rate has been cut; 
the way of life of many people has been eased. 

‘Lhere is opportunity — ail too rarely seized — to in- 
crease our spiritual resources to a comparable degree. In 
physical, mental or recreational facilities and way of life 
the United States, the difference between the possible 
of the millionaire and that of a well-employed working 
man has become a very slight difference indeed. The work- 
ing man can sleep in just as soft a bed, eat just as tasty 
and nutritious food, drive as swift a car, see the same 
television and movies, loll on the same beaches. Such 
comfortable equalitarianism has never been seen before 
in the history of civilization. 


Yet Is the Society Sound? 


But when was American society soundest? When was 
the voice of America most eloquent in the world? Was it 
not at a time when our life was hardest, our peril great, 
our machines few, but our ideals and principles were 
clear and stirring? Was it not during our fights for free- 
dom — as at that Olympian moment when the men in 
Philadelphia found the ideas and words to express our 
dedication to freedom? Was it not when, fighting again 
for our lives, one leader expressed his humble and elo- 
quent faith in government of, by, and for the people, and 
another embodied the beau ideal of chivalry as he fought 
desperately for the principles in which he believed? 

Behind these peerless leaders — both of 1776 and of 
1863 — followed a multitude of people who were often 
as muddled and unworthy as people can be. Some of them 
were peerless rascals. Or peerless dolts. But the vision and 
the lives of the leaders helped the nation to rise to great 
heights of national and world inspiration. So it was again 
in 1917, and so to some degree in 1945, Thus it is urgent 
to remind ourselves that the enormous triumphs of man 
over his physical environment, important as they are, 
are not as significant and telltale as the content of our 
lives. That content is not material but spiritual. 

It does not matter how swiftly we can transmit our 
words to the ends of the earth if we have nothing to say. 
A banality flashed dazzlingly by radio is not so important 


as a truth communicated by tom-tom. It is content t 
counts, 


Where Choice May Be for Tail Fin 


And about all I have to ask of you here today is 
re-examine the content of our lives. My belief is tl 
deep spiritual content does actually lie within them, | 
that we have too generally taken appearance for reali 
We have assumed that material achievement is a go 
We have asserted that production for production’s sake 
a good thing, when in fact all that matters is what y 
make, or say, or achieve. 

There is nothing wrong with production. Radio 
much preferable to tom-tom. Newspapers are better th 
stone tablets. But these are significant improvements o1 
as content is improved, or at least is kept from deter 
rating. So let us look within. 

Another way to put it is to say that two competi 
symbols of our time are the loin cloth and the tail f 
Gandhi and Ford (although I don’t know what the gr 
Henry would have said of the 1959 models)! Now the 
is nothing essentially good or even spiritual about t 
loin cloth, and nothing essentially bad, after all, abc 
the tail fin. But if the tail fin stands for a belief in n 
terial goals alone, and if the loin cloth typifies an | 
ceptance of inner values, then we must re-examine o 
principles. Happily, we need not reject wholly — or acce 
wholly — the implications of either symbol. 

So what I am saying is that we must look bene 
appearance to reality. ‘lhe great achievements of m 
in taming their material environment are in fact spirit 
achievements, not material triumphs. They are the - 
sult of men’s exercising their God-given capacity to thir 
plan, cooperate, achieve. They are triumphs of the spis 
But we often take them only as materialistic triump! 
This is a mistake. We must not permit man’s domini 
over matter to relapse into a victory for materialis 

In fact, therefore, we must look beneath the mater 
shells to detect the genuine content of our lives. And ° 
must live by these principles. As we drift deeper into ¢ 
welfare state, we must ask—as August Hecksher f 
recently asked — what is the true welfare? 

Thus there is nothing wrong with an increasing sté 
dard of living if thereby we increase the spiritual conte 
of our lives. Leisure is good if we can learn what to 
with it, although I am increasingly persuaded that leis: 
is awfully boring. Perhaps this is because I have not k 
much of it lately, and I like being busy. 

By now I think I see many of you stirring in ye 
seats and asking what all this has to do with the 5¢ 
Anniversary of the University of Missouri School 
Journalism. Simply this: the information media need 
look to their content as vitally —indeed, much m 
vitally — than any other elements in American life. M 
of us are faced with a fearsome challenge. That is 
challenge of speaking to a large, community-wide audiex 
(which often embraces the nation) in terms which ¥ 
be as meaningful and significant as they are interesti 


and entertaining. | 


Need for Content Matter Will Make People Think 


It isn’t very hard to be entertaining. The news-std 
which enthralls its reader — the television or radio pi 


‘am which keeps him glued to the little magic box — 
really not very difficult provided it utilizes the elements 
f human passion or greed. A little girl falls down a well 
id is stuck there. People are made to win or lose — or 
) seem to win or lose — large sums of money. A movie 
rincess weds a real-life prince. Somebody is killed spec- 
cularly. A comedian wields the slapstick. The custard 
e flies, or the sheriff rides again. These things stir a 
t of people. They are sure-fire. 

But to arouse an equally large number of people to 
le crisis in education — or in the Formosa straits — or 
ut on the Distant Early Warning line — or in the need 
y rebuild our cities or curb inflation — these are infor- 
ational challenges of a far greater order of magnitude. 

These are the jobs that must be done. Some people 
re trying to do them. Vast amounts of talent and money 
ave been expended by the informational media in these 
rious tasks. But we are still not succeeding adequately. 
Je have not yet achieved social action, in anything like 
le requisite degree. We are still selling too much of our 
\formational birthright for a mess of entertaining pot- 
ige. That isn’t good enough for America in this second 
aif-century. 

We need a massive revision in our system of values, in 
a age of mass-communication. The very massiveness of 
ar audiences is a handicap even more than it is an ad- 
itage. (I speak, of course, from the privileged sanc- 
lary of a relatively small initial audience. 1 know when 
have it good.) And I speak with the utmost respect for 
ose who must attract and hold a massive audience. 
ours is the difficult task. I am urging you to accept the 
sponsibility of achieving it. Of course you can do it. 
our talents are as massive as your audiences. You have 
1iown in isolated experiments that it can be done. | 
10ow — let me repeat —that you must always hold the 
tention of your audiences. I know that it is hard to do 
is with a message which makes people think. But “the 
e for thinkers has come,” as the Founder of my news- 
per wrote. It is a time to arouse and awaken if we 
‘e to save our common civilization. 


ois Worthy of High Content Are at Communicator’s Hand 


What superb tools we have! With what impelling 
vidness the new media of communication can get into 
e minds and hearts of men! How stirringly can tele- 
sion show us the stark human drama of a senatorial 
)mmittee session. How conveniently can radio bring us 
e words that go with great events. And how much skill, 
ltelligence, and enterprise have gone into giving new 
ypth to the news — which every newspaper must achieve 
| order to compete effectively with the electronic media. 
» You will forgive me if I summarize my view of my 
ivn eraft with the words I used in introducing a brilliant 
mmary of “A Free Press” which Frank Luther Mott 
is written for the United States Information Agency to 
jstribute throughout the world. I said: “Though radio 
id television have provided effective new means of in- 
irming people, the newspaper remains an indispensable 
jol for the preservation of a free society. Unlike the elec- 
nic media, it does not have to turn to government for 
license. American newspapers like papers in many other 
nds are privately owned, aggressively operated, and are 


fiercely jealous of their role in protecting the people’s 
right to know. 


“Newspapers in the United States have their short- 
comings, and are frequently criticized for them, both 
from without and within, Though they are typically 
sensitive to external criticism, they are constantly seeking 
to improve their performance, for they are hardpressed 
by competition of the other media, from television to news 
magazines. The very indiscipline of American newspapers, 
as it may seem to some who are accustomed to a more 
tractable press, is helpful in maintaining freedom. News- 
papermen believe with the fervor of the zealot that only 
those responsible for the paper —the editor and the 
publisher — can decide what it many and may not print. 
But they know that the ultimate control is in the hands 
of the sovereign reader, when he decides whether or not 
to put down his coin at the newsstand. 

“American newspapers are not controlled by their 
advertisers, but by their subscribers. ‘There will be adver- 
tising only if and as there is circulation. And even in a 
smauer community with a singie paper, the reader has 
recourse to other methods of information and to papers 
from nearby regional centers. No newspaper can ignore 
the decisive judgment of readers. As Dr. Mott points out, 
financial independence is the basic necessity of a free 
press. 

“This volume does not overstate the place of news- 
papers in American life. The newspaperman looks the 
pubic oflicial in the eye, and asks his question without 
apology. He represents voters, too, voters who express 
their iranchise at the newsstand. And the newspaper is 
responsible not to a single faction or viewpoint in the 
community, but to a very wide cross section of all the 
people. 

“Here is the modern American newspaper’s chief prob- 
lem: to be an economic success it must have a mass au- 
dience — a community-wide audience. It is not speaking, 
as did 19th century newspapers, to a like-minded group 
of people with common prejudices and preferences. It is 
speaking to very diverse people. Thus it tends not wholly 
to please anybody, and it cannot please everybody. News- 
papers are often unpopular with this or that group when 
they do not reflect the prejudices of readers. In seeking 
to please a sufficient mass of readers, the newspapei 
sometimes has to make compromises, sometimes has to 
include something for everybody. Occasionally it either 
flattens out its views to a duil neutrality, or includes in- 
consistent peaks and valleys. Thus editorial pages have 
tended to grow less strong and brilliant, and syndicated 
opinion columnists have grown more numerous. (1 
should add that today’s editorial page, with its balance 
and fairness, may well be more persuasive and effective 
than the rhetorical balance of the thunderers of the past.) 


“There are timorous publishers, interested chiefly in 
making money, who do not permit their editors to fulfill 
the roie of an independent newspaper. There are biased 
and prejudiced publishers who demand bias and prejudice 
in the columns of the paper. But these are exceptions. 
Steadily, publishers and the editors who work for them 
have learned their obligation to the entire community and 
strive to fulfill it even when it is under conditions of 
great difficulty. It is much more challenging to edit a 
journal of information than it is a journal of opinion. 
Opinion is easy: information is infinitely complex. 


“Never were independent, courageous and _ skillful 
newspapers needed more urgently than in these times. The 
news is increasingly technical. Things are not what they 
seem. Events in every corner of the planet have a bearing 
on every other. News of them pours into the editor’s office 
without ceasing. Space, even in the gargantuan American 
newspapers, is often at a premium. The job of reporting 
and explaining the event calls for new skills and age-old 
honesty. 

“To these tasks, American newspapers are bringing 
new knowledge of the world, new humility, new respon- 
sibility. Their great hope, as they turn their gaze toward 
the goals of stability and world order, is that news- 
papers in many lands which are not now free can before 
long begin making their contribution to liberation. There 
is a lingua france, a sense of community among news- 
papermen everywhere. For does not every newspaper- 
man — with the acrid scent of ink and newsprint in his 
nostrils — feel a true but often unacknowledged sense of 
mission? It is the mission of providing information — 
fulfilling the people’s right to know — so that the people’s 
right to be free can be achieved and preserved.” 

In that mission we are all joined. And that mission, 
it seems to me, is symbolized in this stamp I have the 
privilege of accepting today. 


Columbia, Missouri 
October, 1958 


